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‘line of policy deliberately agreed upon between him, 


. their determination never to submit to the enactments 
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ADDRESS OF | 


HON. FP. STANTON, | 
OF TENNESSEE, 
For twelve years a Representative in Con- 
gress, and late acting Governor of Kansas. 


To the people of the United States: 

Having been recently removed from the office of 
Secretary of Kansas Territory,-wnder circumstances 
which imply severe censure on the part of the Presi- 
dent, and having had no official information of my 
removal, nor any opportunity for explanation or de- 
fense, | have deemed it necessary to present to the 
people of the United States a brief statement of facts 
in vindication of my motives, and explanation of the 
results of the act for which I have been condemned. 

The office in question was not given at my solicita- | 
tion. My acceptance of it, under all the circumstan- 
ets, was a proof of strong friendship for the Presi- 
“ont, and of unbounded confidence in the firmness 
wad faithfulness with which he would adhere to the 


his whole Cabinet, and Governor Walker. 

On my arrival in the Territory in April last, in ad- 
vance of Governor Walker, I confess that I had an 
imperfect knowledge of the real condition of affairs. 
L supposed the question of slavery to be the only cause 
of dissension and difficulty among the people; and, 
in my brief inaugural address of the 17th April, I 
treated this as the chief subject of difference upon 
which a submission to the people W¥uld be likely to 
be demanded. I soon found, however, that this view 
was altogether too limited, and did not reach the true 

round of controversy. The great mass of the inhab- 
itants of the Territory were dissatisfied with the local 
government, and earnestly denied the validity of the 
existing laws. Asserting that the previous Legisla- 
tures had been forced upon them by the fraud and 
violence of a neighboring people, they proclaimed 


of legislative bodies, thus believed to be illegitimate 
and not entitled to obedience. 

This was the condition of things when Governor 
Walker came tothe Territory, in the latter part of 
May. It was evident that the just policy of permit- 
ting the peopleto regulate their own affairs could not 
be successful!y carried out unless they could be in- 
spired with confidence in the agents of Government 
through whom this result was to be effected. Ifa 
mere minority of the people had been thus dissatis- 
fied and contumacious, they might possibly have been 
pronounced factious, and treated as disturbers of the 
peace ; but when the dissatisfaction was general, com- 
prising almost the whole people,.a more respectful 
consideration was indispensable to a peaceable adjust- 
ment. It was evident that the policy of repression— 
arigid attempt to enforce submission without an effort 
at conciliation—would inevitably result in a renewal 
of the civil war, With commendable anxiety to avoid 
this contingency, Governor Walker resolved to go 
among the people; to listen to their complaints; to 
give them/assurance of a fair and just administration 
of the territorial government; and to induce them, if | 
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possible, to abandon their hostility, and to enter upon 
the peaceful but decisive struggle of the ballot-box, 
i. was often with the Governor when. he addressed the 
\seople, and gave my best efforts in aid of the great 
‘purpose of conciliation. ; 

It was too late to induce the people to go into the 
June election for delegates to the convention. The 
registration required gay had been imperfect in 
all the counties, and had been wholly omitted in one 
half of them; nor could the people of these disfran- 
chised counties vote in any adjacent county, as has 
been falsely suggested. In suchof them as subse- 
quently took a census or registry of their own, the 
delegates chosen were not admitted to seats in the 
convention. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that 
the great central fact, which controlled the whole case, 
was the utter want of confidence by the people in the 
whole machinery of the territorial government, They 
alleged that the local officers, in all. instances, were 

uscrupulous partisans, who had previously de- 
canted! them in the elections, and who were ready to 
repeat the same outrages again; that, even if in- 
truders from abroad should not be permitted to over- 
power them, they would be cheated by false returns, 
which it would not be possible for the Governor and 
Secretary to defeat. Although, at that time, these 
apprehensions seemed to me to be preposterous and 
unfounded, it was impossible to deny the earnest- 
ness and sincerity with which they were urged, or to 
doubt that they were the result of deep convictions, 
having their origin in some previous experience of 
that nature. : 

The worst portion of the small minority in Kansas, 
who had possession of the territorial organization, 
loudly and bitterly complained of Governor Walker’s 
policy of conciliation, and demanded the opposite 
policy of repression. And when, under the solenm 
assurances given that the elections should be fairly 


conducted, and no frauds which we could reach. be 


countenanced or. tolerated, it had. become apparent 
that the mass of the people were prepared and de- 
termined to participate in the Oetober elections, the 
minority endeavored to defeat the result by reviving 
the tax qualification for electors, which had been re- 
pealed by the previous Legislature... Opinions were 
obtained from ee legal sources, the effect of which, 
had they prevailed, would have been to excludethe 
mass of the people from voting, to retain the control 
in the hands of the minority, and, as a consequence, 
to keep up agitation, and to render civil war inevi- 
table. But the intrepid resolution of Governor Walk- 
er, in spite of fierce opposition and denunciation, far 
and near, carried him through this dangerous crisis, 
and he had the proud satisfaction of having achieved 
a peaceful triumph, by inducing the people to submit 
to the arbitrament of the ballot-box. a 

But the minority were determined not to submit to 
defeat. The populous county of Douglas had been 
attached to the border county of Johnson, with a 
large and controlling representation in the Legisla- 
ture. The celebrated Oxford fraud was perpetrated 
with a view to obtain majorities in both Houses of the 
Assembly. When these returns were received at m: 
office, in Governor Walker’s absence, I had fully de- 
termined not to give certifigates based upon them: If 
they had been so formal and correct as to have made 
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it my duty to certify them, I would have resigned 
iny Office in order to testify my sense of the enormity 
of the wrong. Governor Walker, at Leavenworth, 
had formed the same resolution, as he stated to me 
and to several others; and we were both gratified 
that we found the papers so imperfect as to make it 
our duty to reject hom. Great excitement followed 
in the Territory. ‘The minority, thus righteously de- 
feated in the effort to prolong their power, became 
fierce in opposition, and resorted to every means of 
intimidation. But I am led to believe that they found 
their most effectual means of operation by under- 

mining us with the Administration at Washington. 
\ The constitutional convention, which had adjourn- 
éd over until after October election, met again in Le- 
compton to resume their labors. Many of the mem- 
bers of that body were bitterly hostile to the Govern- 
or’and Secretary, on account of their rejection of the 
Oxford and McGee frauds, in which some of the 
members and officers of the convention had a direct 
participation. " In fact, this body, with some honor- 
able exceptions, well represented the minority party 
in the Territory, and were fully imbued with the 
same spirit and designs. It was obviously not their 
desire to secure the real people of Kansas the control 
of their own affairs. In the constitution, soon after- 
wards adopted, they endeavored to supersede the 
Legislature which had been elected by the people, by 
providing, in the second section of the schedule, that 
all laws now of force in the Territory shall continue 
to be of force until altered, amended, or repealed by 
a Legislature under the provisions of this constitu- 


tion.” They provided still more effectually, as they | 


supposed, for the perpetuation of their minority gov- 
ernment, by adopting the Oxford fraud as the basis 

‘of their apportionment, giving a great preponder- 

‘ ‘ance of representation to the counties on the Mis- 

” souri border, and affording, at the same time, every 
possible facility for the introduction of spurious 

votes. The president of the convention was clothed 

with unlimited power in conducting the elections 

Ss and receiving the returns, while the officers are 
required to take the oath to secure fair and hon- 

est dealing. ‘ The elections were hurried on in mid- 


winter—the 21st of December and the 4th of Janu- | 


ary—when emigrants could come only from the 


immediate borders, under the qualification which | 


invited to the ballot-box every white male inhabi- 
tant “‘in the Territory on that day.” The same men 
who did this had previously denounced Governor 
Walker for the suggestion in his inaugural address, 
and in his Topeka speech, that the constitution 
should be submitted to all the bona jide inhabitants, 
although he invariably stated, when asked for ex- 
planation, that some reasonable length of residence 
ought to be required as evidence of the dona jide 
character of inhabitancy 
It was apparent that all the machinery had been 
‘artfully prepared fora repetition of gross frauds, 
similar to those which had been attempted in. Octo- 
ber; and it was in view of all these facts, after the 
adjournment of the convention, that the people of the 
Territory, by an almost unanimous demand, called 
“upon me ag the acting Governor, to convene an ex- 
tra session of the Legislature in order to enable them 
peaceably to protect themselves against the wrongs 
evidently contemplated by the adoption of this con- 
stitution. There was no law to punish frauds in 
election returns, 
and it was the opinion of the coolest men in the 


elections under the constitution could not have taken 


of the Legislature diverted the attention of the people 
from the schemes of violence upon which they were 
brooding, substituted the excitement ot debate and 
investigation for that of fierce and warlike hatred, and 
enabled their representatives to devise means for coun- 
teracting the wrongs which they justly apprehended. 

Recent events have shown that their apprehensions 


The people were intensely excited ; | 
Territory that, without a call of the Legislature, the | 


place without collision and bloodshed. The meeting | 


were well founded. Enormous frauds have been per- 
aes at the precincts of Oxford, Shawnee, and 

ickapoo; and it may well be believed that this result 
was actuallydesigned by the artful leaders who devised 
the plan and framework of the Lecompton constitu- 
tion. I have lately been at Shawnee, and I have seen 
and conversed with persons who were at Oxford on 
the day of election. The frauds committed are noto- 
rious; and though dishonest persons may deny them, 
and may fill the channels of public information with 
shameless representations to the contrary, they can be 
easily established beyond all controversy. 

It was to enable the people to shield themselges 
from these frauds, and to give legal expression to tHeir 
hatred and rejection of the instrument which permit- 
ted them, and was to be carried by them, that I called 
the Legislature together, 

In my judgment the people had a fair claim to be 
heard on this subject through their Legislature. The 
organic act confided to me the discretion of convening 
that body in extra session. The President of the 
United States had no rightful authority to exercise 
that discretion for me. _ He had the power of removal, 
and such control as that power gives him. But I 
would cheerfully have submitted to removal, and con- 
sequent loss of favor with the President, rather than 
oceupy the position of Governor, and refuse to the 
people an opportunity to assert their most essential 
rights and to protect themselves against the basest 
frauds and wrongs ever attempted against an outraged 
community. 

Not having been informed of the grounds of my 
removal, I know them only through the newspaper 
reports, to the effect that, in ee, the Legislature, 
I disobeyed the instructions of the President. I had 
no instructions bearing on the subject, and there was 
no time to obtain them, even if I had felt bound to 
substitute the President’s will for that discretion 
which the organic act confided fo me. The conven- 
ing of the Legislature undoubtedly prevented diffi- 
culty and secured peace. Were it important, I am 
confident I could establish this position by the most 
indubitable facts ; but it is sufficient now to say that 
the peace of the Territory was not, in fact, disturbed, 
and whatever approaches were made towards such a 
| result were wholly attrtbuted to the policy of the Ad- 

ministration in genio my acts and removing me 
from office. 
| The measure for which I have been unjustly con- 
| demned has enabled the people of Kansas to make 
| known their real will in regard to the Lecompton con- 
| stitution. This affords the Democratic party an op- 
portunity to ‘defend the true principles of constitu- 
tional liberty, and to save itself from disastrous 
division and utter overthrow. If Congress will heed 
the voice of the people, and not force upon them a 


four to one, the whole country will be satisfied, and 
Kansas will quietly settle her own affairs, without the 
least difficulty, and without any danger to the Con- 
/federacy.. The Southern States, which are supposed 
| to have a deep interest in.the matter, will be saved 
from the supreme folly of standing up in defense of 
so wicked and dishonesta contrivance as the Lecomp- 
ton constitution. The moral power of their position 
will not be weakened by a vain and useless defense 
of wrong, when it is perfectly certain they will gain 
| nothing even by success in the present attempt. 

The extra session of the Kansas Legislature has 
| done good, also, by giving means to expose and pun- 
ish the monstrous frauds which have been perpe- 
trated, and doubtless, also,by preventing others which 
would have been attempted. It has driven the guilty 
| miscreants engaged in them to become fugitives from 
| justice, and has rendered it impossible for the peace 
of the Territory hereafter to be endangered by similar 
| occurrences 

| In view of these facts and results, I willingly ac- 
cept the rebuke conveyed in my peremptory dismissal 
from office, but I appeal to the deliberate judgment 
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government which they have rejected by a vote of. 


of the people to determine whether I have not chosen 


allowed me to pursue. 
FRED. P. STANTON. 
Wasurnaton, January 29, 1858. 


LETTER FROM HON. GEORGE BANCROFT, 
The great American Historian, and Secretary 
of the Navy under President Polk, 


Fellow-Citizens: The proper solution of the ques- 
tion before the country, which, in some of its aspects, 
is the most momestous that has been presented since 
the adoption of the federal constitution, is self-evi- 


is made necessary to revert to first principles, and to 
take counsel of the people, who are the source of 
wisdom and of power. We are assembled to-night, 
not in hostility to the administration. We venerate 
the President for his age and pust services, and desire 
to remove out of his path the great obstacle to his 
present usefulness. Still less are we at variance with 
the South. We have never feared to sustain the South 
on any question in which the South was in the right, 
and we are justified in asking its co-operation to pre- 
vent a great national wrong which, if consummated, 
will injure its friends. Far from opposing Demo- 
cracy, we come here to-night to uphold it, by fresh- 
ening our minds in the love of Justice and Freedom, 
without which Democracy is a delusion. 
We are assembled to protest against forcing the 
Lecompton constitution upon the people of Kansas, 
4 against their will. Bear with me, fellow-citizens, if, 
before taking the chair, in the fewest possible words 
I speak to the facts in the case, to the right, and to 
the means of redress. 
~~ As to the facts of the case, the Lecompton consti- 
tution was authorized in advence by no one branch 
of the general government. The Senate of the United 
States passed a bill for a Convention in Kansas, hay- 
ing in view a very different mode of procedure. The 
House, by a decided vote, declared itself willing’ to 
accept the real and true opinion of the majority of 
Kansas, however it might be expressed. The Presi- 
dent, through his agent, the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, vetoed the:bill for the Convention, The Senate, 
the House, the President of the United States, are all 
innocent of the Lecompton Convention. The people 
of the Territory never elected that Convention, and 
never had an opportunity to do so. The lists of 
voters were made out by partisan officers, who acted 
under no penalties for neglect of duty. Fifteen coun- 
ties, by no fault of their own, had no possible oppor- 
tunity to vote at all. The Convention, therefore, 
never had even a pretext for binding the people. Be- 
fore the Convention did its work a new election of a 
i Kansas Legislature took place, and, thanks to Walker 
and Stanton, false, fraudulent and forged returns 
were rejected, and a Legislature was formed of un- 
questioned legality. The Convention, knowing the 
true will of the people, in defiance of that will, re- 
fused to refer the Constitution to the people, seques- 
tered their inalienable rights, and made themselves 
masters. They acknowledged that such a reference 
should have been made, at least on the slavery clause, 
and then they framed a schedule which made no true 
reference even of that clause, but disfranchised all 
except those who would acknowledge their usurpa- 
tion, and were willing to take test oaths to support it. 
The Convention further assumed most extraordinary 
- powers, and sought in advance to nullify and render 
void the acts of the newly-elected Legislature. They 
did what they could to show approbation of the 
fraudulent vote which Walker dnd Stanton, with the 
approval, it is to be hoped, of the President, had re- 
jected. Moreover, it ordered an election of State 
officers, under their unratified Constitution, without 
requiring an oath of the election officers, or affixin 
a penalty on fraudulent voting or forged returns ; axa 
they, moreover, directed returns to be made, not to 


the only honorable -course which the circumstances | 


dent; but that solution has been so thwarted that it | 
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the Goyernor or the legal Legislature, but to one man 
alone, the President of their Convention; a man 
| holding a most lucrative office and a large patronage 
under the general government; clothed with power 
to judge at his discretion of all returns of a Legisla- 
ture before which he might become a candidate for 
office; bound by no oath to fidelity, and exposed to 
no legal penalty for the abuse of his trust. e hold, 
then, that the Convention has no claim to the sover- 
‘ eighty in’Kansas but by usurpation ; that. it had in 
no wise the sanction of Congress, nor of the Presi- 
dent, nor of the people of Kansas, and was but a cun- 
ning device to defraud the people of its sovereignty. 
| The cardinal point on which the great question 
turns is this: Is the Lecompton constitution the 
choice and will of the people of Kansas? I say it is 
| not, and I shall prove it. The first witness 1s the 
convention itself; they were urged to refer the mat- 
ter to the people; the President, in his high office, 
pledged himself over and over, and over again, to 
the approbation of that course ; and by the authority, 
and with the knowledge of the President, the goy- 
ernor and officers of the President’s appointment, 
quieted the discontents of the people of Kansas by 
advocating the necessity of such submission before 
the constitution could.claim any validity. And yet 
the convention refused to submit its. doings to the 
people; thus confessing its consciousness that its 
work would be rejected. 

The second witness is the newspaper press of Kan- 
sas; that press is against the constitution by a ma- 
jority of seven or eight to one. 

Next; Kansas, by act of Congress, hasa right toa 
delegate in Congress, charged with the duty to speak 
for its people. They have now a delegate whois un- 
doubtedly:the choice of the people, and is the first 
Kansas delegate ever chosen by the people. He is 
my third witness. 

Next; ask the line of Governors appointed by 
Presidents themselves: General Walker, formerly 
Senator from Mississippij and recently proposed for 
a place in the present President’s cabinet, and high- 
ly commended by the President himself; Stanton, 
so lately member-of Congress from Tennessee, all 
agree. And I would not, fear to ask, Denver, the 
present incumbent; he will certify that, even a frac- 
tion of the party against the Iecompton  constitu- 
tion is more numerous than the whole of its iriends, 

co fe Bago people of Kansas now happily, thanks 
to Walker and Stanton, have a legisla.ure indisputa- 
bly representing that people; and so svon as they 
could lift up their voice, they protested against the 
Lecompton constitution. Be 

Siath—Those state officers who received. the 
largest number of: yotes at the election on the 4th of 
January last, have likewise sent their protest to Con- 


TESS. 

Seventh—The voice of the people of Kansas. itself 
should be heard. On the 4th of January they re- 
paired to the polls under no ordinary circumstances 
of solemuity. .The President had sanctioned the 
proceedings by his special. protection; ihe legisla- 
ture and Denver took care that the vote should be 
an honest one, and by that vote it appears that, an 
overwhelmiug majority of the people of Kansas re- 
ject the constitution of Lecompton. 

So then we have seven acts of witnesses against 
Lecompton; the circumstantial evidence of the .Le- 
compton Convention ; the Kansas press; the Kansas 
delegate in Congress; the series of Kansas Govern- 
ors—four in one year; the Kansas Legislature ; the 
Kansas people. All, all declare that. the people of 
Kansas reject the Lecompton Constitution. 

IfI could hope that the words of one so humble as 
myself could reach the presence of one so high as the 
President of the United States, I would entreat him 
to.lend his ear reverently, and hear and respect the 
voice of the people of Kansas, however lowly they 
may seem in the log cabins and homes that they have 
made for themselves in the wilderness. » What they 
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have aceomplished there, under unexampled trials 
and ‘difficulties, is the miracle of the age. A common- 
wealth, in all its fair proportions, has grown up as it 
were, in the night-time. If the President of the 
United States will have a peaceful administration ; if 
he will by and by, have dignity in retirement; if he 
will’stand well with the world of mankind; if, like 
Washington and all our great Presidents, he wishes 
to stand well with posterity, let him respect the will 
of the people of Kansas. 

Tt is said that the whole affair is of little conse- 
quence; that the wrong, if it be a wrong, is a small 
oné. But there is in political justice no such thing as 
a small wrong. A small wrong contains within itself 
the seeds of all evil. 

Ii is further said that the people were factious, and 
as they meant at any rate to reject the Lecompton 
Constitution, it was right not to give them a chance 
to do'so. But if the Constitution for any reason did 
not'please them, they had a right to reject it; nothing 
is so factious as a minority attempting to rule a ma- 
jority. 

It is said they should'be punished for not going to 
the polls at the bidding of men who were believed to 
be disposed to defraud them. They went to the polls 
the first moment that. they were satisfied of any 
chance of a fair return, even though suffering under 
great disadvantage in the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives. 

It is said that the people of Kansas, once admitted 
into the Union, may change their constitution. If 
this is dishonestly said, I will not use the language 
which would properly describe the proposition. ff 
as it is to be presumed, it is honestly said, and Iam 
sure it is honestly said by the President, then why 

ive the men of Kansas a reversionary right where 
they have a right of possession? Why do wrong, 
simply that wrong may be undone? If thisis all that 
is intended, if there lies nothing behind this, if there 
are no indications of a wish ‘to perplex the national 
councils, and so to pave the way for a change of the 
national policy or for disunion, then mischief has been 
done wantonly and gratuitously ; the country is con- 
vulsed by its public authorities for an issue as ludi- 
erous as itis wrong. It was hardly: worth the while 
to shatter the Democratic party for anything so paltry. 
But while it is admitted that the submission of a con- 
stitution to the people is the correct principle, it is 
said that fourteen States would be displeased if this 
correct principle were to be followed out. Now, the 
South, in the origanic act for Kansas, obtained all that 
it asked for, and the main result has been exactly what 
southern men foresaw. The South has nothing what- 
ever to gain by the adoption of the Lecompton con- 
stitution. It presents no question of practical advant- 
age ‘to the South, and4t cannot be pretended that the 
admission of Kansas under it wi'l carry with it any 
advantage for the South. Asa question on the score 
of expediency it does nothing but injury to the South; 
the issue presented as a southern one is untimely and 
mistaken, unwise, and anything but national. 

And would it wound any at the South less to have 
the people of Kansas, as soon as the General Govern- 
ment is Out of the way, undo all that has been done? 
Is it not more respectful to the South to state the case 
manfully and temperately, and rely on southern mag- 
nanimity and sense of justice ? 

Again, it is said the Union is in danger; the Union 
is tobe dissolved. There is no presentdanger to the 
Union. The sufferers of wrong in Kansas have been 
almost all northern men; and the North has no wish 
to desert, or dissolve, or weaken the Union. 

But it is urged the men of Kansas are in rebellion. 
The imposition of a loathsome and rejected constitu- 
tion is an odd remedy for pretended rebellion, which, 
as far as I know, has no precedent, except in King 
George 4nd the British Parliament in 1774. If Gev- 
ernor Walker found discontents theré, the promises 
of equity which he made in the name of the President 

uelled pabellion by means of the ballot-box. The 


waves never rise unless the wind blows. Ifthe menace 
of the Lecompton constitution seemed likely to excite 
disturbances, Governor Stanton, to his honor be it 
said, lulled the rising commotion, not by calling in 
the Army of the United States, but by peaceably con- 
voking the legal J.egislature of the country. 

There is now no insurrection in Kansas; there is 
no rebellion there. Cease to dispute the unquestion- 
able right of the majority, and the star of peace will 
rise serenely, the storm will be hushed, and the 
waves subside. The government will not find a re- 
bellion there; let it not proyoke one. 

And what a contrast between a Governor of a Ter- 
ritory restoring peace through the representatives of 
the people, and an officer of the general government, 
calling himself a president of a convention, taking an 
escort’ from the army of the United States to make 
his entry into the capital of Kansas amid the mur- 
murs of its people. 

If to the question between the Lecompton Consti- 
tution and the people of Kansas we apply the test of 
principle, we find that the enforcement of that con- 
stitution will be an act ef power against right; of 
the army against the people; of force against reason ; 
of usurpation against the mghtful will of the majo- 
rity.’ 1t will bea violation of the fundamenta! prin- 
ciple of free government, which is government by 
consent. It is directly at war with Democracy, whose 
cardinal point is the power of the people. ‘The sup- 
porters of the Lecompton Constitution have not one 
square inch of Democratic ground to stand upon. A 
constitution for its validity needs the concurrence of 
the majority of the people, either silently by a general 
acquiescence, or by an wppeal to the polls. Shall full 
and undoubted evidence be required for a deed of a 
foot of land, or a gift by will of a shilling? Shall a 
merchant or banker have power to stop payment of a 
check fraudulently held, and shall the people have 
no power to ae their servants’ from sequestering 
their rights? Shall the most insignificant treaty of 
a Minister Plenipotentiary want validity until it is 
ratified? And shall the highest treaty of the people 
with themselves be made in a corner by their servants, 
without their assent? Is form everything and sub- 
stance nothing? Is appearance everything, and truth, 
and right and reality nothing? 

There is not a precedent tor enforcing a constitu- 
tion against the consent of the people. ‘The principle 
of popular ratification is sanctioned in the Minnesota 
act. 

The President, in his annual message, emphatically 
declares that the example, of submitting the constitu- 
tion to the people is founded on a correct principle ; 
so that his instructions to Governor Walker on that 
subject were properly expressed in unqualified terms. 

Again: Congress has power to admit States, but no 
power whatever to make a constitution for a State— 
still less to impose on a State a constitution which 
the majority of its people loathe and reject. The 
tendency to centralization of power in the general 
government'is rapid and dangerous. We protest 
against 1ts further increase and against its present 
excess. The true basis of political organization be- 
tween all parts of the Union was, from its beginning, 
the rights of the States, and that basis offers for the 
future, as it has for the past, the most perfect guaranty 
for security and union. : 

Redress must come from the people of the United 
States. They in their strength must remedy the ex- 
isting evil, by a distinct expression of their will. The 


moment is fraught with dangers, which the adoption. 


of the Lecompton Constitution would only aggravate. 
A departure from the principles on which a govern- 
ment rests, isan evidence of its decay. The violation 
of the principle of —— sovereignty wastes the 
life-blood of the Republi ‘ 
Again: In a popular government, where the rulers 
are but servants, anarchy steps in when principle is 
forgotten and expediency is made the guide. - 
Again: the concentration of power in the hands of 
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a convention like that of Lecompton, is not. an Amer- ; 
ican idea. It is borrowed from those republics of 
Europe which were not capable of existing long, for 
the very reason that power was so concentrated. It is 
derived from the worst examples of the worst periods | 
of revolutionary France, when minorities usurped 
power overa nation by terror and reckless daring. If, 
the rule of the minority convention is now formally 
sanctioned by Congress, it will be a most dangerous 
precedent; an instrument of wrath, treasured up for | 
a day of wrath. We appeal against this system to 
the whole Democracy of the country ; we appeal to all 
people who love order, and justice, and freedom. This 
city, for its numbers, is the wealthiest in the world. 
I call on the men of wealth in this great city to take 
to heart the danger of establishing as a principle that 
a majority of a single body, elected to a convention 
perhaps in times of high excitement, filled, as will 
sometimes happen, with men desperately daring and 
corrupt, animated, as men under such circumstances 
are apt to be, by personal and party passions, should 
assume the absolute right to change the fundamental 
law of the country without a reference to the people. 
If they are not alarmed on account of their own for- 
tunes, I ask them to consider what disposition, under 
such an absolute convention might be made of corpor- 
ate property—what changes in the management of 
trust funds set apart for purposes of charity or edu- 
cation, or the support of Sane worship. Espe- 
cially speaking in sober earnestness to reflecting men, 
I remind the Catholics of what might happen, calling 
to their recollection the grievances to which they were 
exposed in an eastern State, and from which they only 
escaped by the reference of the constitution to the 
people. We callon our naturalized citizens to reflect 
on their danger from the principle involved in ac- 
cepting the decision of a convention as final and with- 
out appeal. Our country is subject to periodical ex- 
citements on the franchise of naturalized citizens; and 
it may happen that a convention possessed of this 
absolute power may seek-to perpetuate themselves 
and their party in office by one sweeping disfranchise- 
ment of the foreign born. We call on the poor and 
on the laboring men to come up to the rescue; for in 
the division that prevails on universal suffrage, sooner 
or later a convention would be found ready to limit 
the right to suffrage,and to maintain the limitation 
by force. We claim the aid of every Irishman to a 
man, and ‘every descendant of an Irishman; for Ire- 
land, through three centuries, shows the bitter fruits 
of a government imposed by the complicity between 
a shameless minority and the ceritral power. 

We will not make an appeal to the South, as such; 
but if any part of the Union has cause for alarm at 
an increase of the power of a convention ‘suddenly 
called together, we should say it is the South; and 
were Jefferson alive, we should on this occasion have 
a protest from his pen. The guiding principle of his 
statesmanship was to consult the people and to re- 
vere the people. But what do I say? A voice comes 
to us from one of Jefferson’s successors in the chair 
of state of the Old Dominion, and in clear and dis- 
tinct terms he rejects the Lecompton Constitution as 
not the act.and deed of the people of Kansas, and 

. he rightly condemns the Lecompton Sehedule as not 
republican. New York will respond to Virginia and 
the great Northwest will swell the echo. 

The policy of enforcing the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion on an unwilling people is neither wise, nor ex- 
pedient, nor possible. Principle is the true diviner’s 
wand by which the President of a free people sways 
the millions, and secures majorities for Es measures 
in Congress. The neglect of principle for temporiz- 
ing expediency always loses the respect of majorities 
in Congress and out of it. The ship of State is water- 
logged; throw the fraudulent Lecompton Constitu- 
tion overboard ; let principle take the helm, and the 
bark witl spring forward on its way as in the best 
years of our Republic. Ours is the cause of peace, 
of order, of true democracy, of union, of freedom. 


| resolved to walk in the central. path o 


art we are 
humanity, 
shunning sectionalism and fanaticism on the one 
side, and subserviency to dictation on the other. 
True democracy inscribes on its banner “ The Rights 


All good omens are with us. For our 


of the States and the Sovereignty of the People;” it 


upholds freedom to the individual in the State, free- 
dom to the State in the Union, and the indefeasible 
right of the majority, whether in a State or Territory, 
calmly, deliberately, and undisturbed, to form and 


accept, or reject a constitution for themselves. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


FROM HON. THS. L. HARRIS, 
Member of Congress from Illinois. 
_ Housz or Represantariyss, Feb. 5, 1859. 
GentiemeN: Your letter of invitation to attend and - 
address agrand Democratic Mass Meeting, to be held 
in Philadelphia on Monday evening next, “to protest 
against the attempt to force upon the people of Kan- 
sas a Constitution odious to thdm, and to give force 
and volume to the public feeling around us, which 


| demands that no Demoératic Representative in Con- 


ress shall vote for this glaring fraud,” is received. 

assure you, gentlemen, that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to participate in your meeting, 
called, as I am sure it is, from the most patriotic 
motives. But my post of duty is here, and whatever 
my humble efforts may be able to accomplish, to in- 
sure a full and just expression of the popular will in 
Kansas upon their organic law, will be done. I shall 
pursue the path of duty which lies plain before me, 
careless a of denunciations and blandishments, 
from whatever quarter they may come. 

T hold it to be sound Democratic doctrine that no 
people possessed of an equality of rights can yield up 
those rights or their liberties, either to individuals or 
society, by mere implication. To constitute govern- 
ment, a grant of power is indispensable, and to ob- 
tain it ina manner consonant with our Democratic 
theory, there must be a surrender made by the people; 
but such surrender. can go not one hair’s breadth 
beyond what is specifically stated. When citizens 
yote “yes” or “no” on a proposition to call a Con- 
vention, is it to be said that they thereby sanction in 
advance whatever such Convention may see fit to do? 
When the people vote for delegates to such Con- 
ventions, do they thereby ratify and confirm irrevo- 
cably the action of a body not yet constituted, which 
can, if it choose, disfranchise nine-tenths of them, and 
destroy sytems and institutions which are univer- 
sally cherished, or fasten upon them such as are ab- 
horred! Does any Democrat claim for Conventions 
such powers as these? Is there a citizen of any State 
who. would concede such powers to any delegate 
body on earth? If not, why permit a body «f men in 
a. Territory, just on the point of emergence into sov- 
ereignty—and a body, too, said not to have been 
elected from the whole body of the people, but to 
have been spawned into being from) corrupted bal- 
lots—to fasten or attempt to fasten upon an outraged 
and protesting public an organic law against their 


will? Federalism in its rankest, form never enunci- 


ated a doctrine more hostile to republican liberty. 
It.is often said that there are numerous precedents 
where constitutions have been formed and put in 
operation without submission to the people; but be- 
fore such instances can be cited to justify the admis- 
sion of Kansas under the Lecompton compound, it 
must be shown that in these cases, like as in Kansas, 
three-fourths of the people were opposed to such 
constitutions. But no such examples can be found. 
The citation of a precedent where a constitution has 
been framed and enforced upon a people three-fourths 
of whom were utterly hostile to its provisions, ma 
be safely defied; and if such examples could be found, 
they would be more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. I think Mr. Randolph was right 
when, in the Convention of Virginia, in 1830, speak- 


ing of the voters who elected the delegates to the 
Convention, he said: 

“If they shall assent to this Constitution—if they 
“ shall choose to ratify it—well and good; there is an 
“end of the matter—theirs is the power though 
“theirs will not be the glory. Sir, it is as plain as 
“any proposition of Euclid; sir, it is plainer—it is 
“selfe ident, that xo. power on earth, save that from 
“which this Convention derives all its authority to 
“propose any Constitution at all, CAN RIGHTFULLY 
““pRONOUNCE ON THE VALIDITY OF OUR ACTS, OR DE- 
“ QrpH UPON THE ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF SUCH 
“CONSTITUTION AS WE SHALL MAKE.” 

Those of us who think fit to differ with the Ad, 
ministration upon this question, are‘stigmatized and 
abused by its hireling and plunder-gorged presses as 
renegades and demagogues. We shall not be de- 

*terred from our course by any such slanders. We 
shall act up to our professions of Democracy, and 
abide by the doctrines of the Kansas-Nebraska act 
and tbe Cincinnati platform. I have not yet come to 
the belief of infallibility in those high in state, and 
whenever I cannot agree with them, | prefer to follow 
my own sense of right rather than play the hypocrite 
to enjoy the smiles of power. I do not believe there 
are half a dozen members of Congress from the North 
who would go for the admission of Kansas, under 
this Lecompton Constitution, were it not that the 
President desires them to do so. 

Firmness in an Executive is a commendable quality. 
Genéral Jackson possessed it in an eminent degree ; 
but there was one peculiarity in all his positions—he 
always went with the masses of the people, never 
against them—hence he always triumphed. The 
masses of the people—the quiet, reading, reflecting, 
unfanatical masses of the Democracy—are, with all 
their sdul, their mind, and strength, unyieldingly set 
against this monstrous injustice contemplated in this 
Lecompton movement, and no Executive, however 
popular, no politician, no statesman, however exalted, 
can satisfy them to endure or tolerate the outrage. 
They will hold to’a fearful responsibility all such as 
sanction and approve this revival of ancient Federal- 
ism, as applied to the Government of Kansas. 

The struggle in which we are engaged has a more 
extensive application than to the Territory of Kansas 
The principles for which we contend are to be applied 
in all $laoest and through all time. It is not, in any 
sense, a strife between the North and South—between 
African Slavery and its enemies, although the &rray 
of parties in Congress would, at first view, seem so 
to indicate. Itis a question which involves the whole 
doctrine of popular liberty—the liberty of white men, 
In that sense alone am Iengagedin it. If your views 
correspond with these I have so hastily and roughly 
expressed, I bid your God speed in your efforts. 

T remain your friend and obedient servant, 

THOS. L. HARRIS. 
Messrs. J. W. Forney, and others. 


FROM HON. JOHN HICKMAN, 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
Wasuineron, D. C., February 6, 1858. 

Genrtemen: Yours of this date, inviting me to 
attend a Democratic mass meeting to be held in the 
city of Philadelphia, on Monday evening next, to 
protest against the attempt to force aon the people 
of Kansas a Constitution odious to them, is before 
me, and as I heartily approve of the object of the 
meeting, it is a source of deep regret to me that I am 
unable to comply with your request. 

Itis time for the Democracy of that State, which 
secured our success in the last Presidential election by 
assurances that the much-abused people of Kansas 
should be left perfectly free to form their own insti- 
tutions, to speak out in denunciation of the gigantic 
fraud now threatening their most sacred rights. The 
question for the consideration of the meeting is not 
one between political parties; it is between rightfal 
rule and enslaving usurpation—between lawful gua- 


‘posed to be held on Monday phot next, 
e 


rantees and bold and unblushing crime. When such 
an issue is presented to the American people for their 
determination, I cannot permit myself to doubt a de- 
cision, save on the side of truth and right, whatever 
influence may be exerted to veil or palliate the wrong. 
Last of all should a Pennsylvania Democrat hesitate 
as to his course, when his pledges can only be res 
deemed and his patty saved by a faithful and unfal- 
tering devotion to the popular expression in Kansas 
touching all the institutions of the inchoate State. 
Truly, yours, * JNO. HICKMAN. 

Col. J. W. Forney, and others. 


GREAT LETTER FROM GOVERNOR WISE, 
Of Virginia. 
Ricumonp, Virenia, February 6, 1858. 


Genttemen: In reply to your telegraph, received 
this morning, I have said that I cannot attend the 
mass meeting of the Democracy of Philadelphia, pro- 
And I 
have hardly time to respond to your letter, since re- 
ceived, and the request to present my views on the 
question of the admission of Kansas, as a State of this 
Union, under the Lecompton constitution, as present- 
ed to Congress by the President of the United States. 
For the last seventeen years I have been advocating 
the nomination of James Buchanan for the presi- 
dency; for more than twenty years [ have been his 
warm, personal friend; and [ am as responsible, per+ 
haps, as any other man in the United States for his 
election, and as deeply anxious as any other person 
that his Administration shall be successful, and, above 
all, be worthy of confidence and respect. Our per- 
sonal relations are as nothing compared to the impor- 
tance of supporting his Administration on questions 
of mere expediency, and where it is based in its action 
on moral and legal right. But personal and admin- 
istrative relations combined are as nothing, on the 
other hand, compared with great fundamental, moral, 
and political principles involved in the issues now 

resented to the country in the question of admitting 

ansas under the constitution now presented as the 
act and deed of her people, and as an instrument repub- 
lican in form. 

These are the two issues now pending before Con- 
gress: 

Ist. Isthe Lecompton Constitution the act and deed 
of the people of Kansas? 

2d. Is it republican in form ? 

These are the only two essen@ul issues to be tried. 
And with a view to a full, fair, and friendly verdict 
as to the fact, and judgment as to the law of the case, 
T have carefully, patiently, and repeatedly read the 
President’s message of the 2d instant, in which he 
recommends the speedy approval by Congress of the 
Lecompton constitution, and the reception of Kansas 
under it, as a State into the Union. I regret to say 
that the earnest, honest convictions of my mifd con- 
strain me to differ from the President of my choice, 
and to declare I cannot endorse the Lecompton con- 
stitution as the act and deed of the sovereign people 
whose act and deed it professes to be, and that I pro- 
test aga‘nst the mode in which it was pretended to 
be submitted to the people, as anti-republican and 
oppressive, and offensive to the self-respect and moral 
sense of a free people. : 
* * * * * * * 

But it is urged in the message that the people, if 
opposed to slavery, might have voted it out of the 
Constitution on the 2ist of December. I deny that 
they could have voted for or against slavery under 
this schedule, unless they voted also for the Constitu- 
tion. As I have said, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
might have gone tothe polls and voted for or against 
slavery, and yet have been ‘out-voted by one-man if 
they voted against the Constitution and the one for it. 
In 2 word, no one who voted against the Constitution 
could vote atall. How unfair, then, to urge that those 
who were opposed to the Constitution, though for or 
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against slavery, staid away from the polls on the 21st ; 
of December, and let the-election go by default! 
Could they have voted at all if they were against the 
Constitution? Could they be counted for or against 
slavery, unless they voted for the Constitution? 
Why hold the seen responsible for not attending 
the polls, when, if they had attended them, they were 
not allowed to vote but in one way, not all allowed to 
vote their own way, and the minority of one was given 
the majority of one over a thousand? Do you call 
this election ? Hlection has which of the éwo “at least 
to choose.” But here there was no alternative but in 
respect to slavery, and that was ‘ot allowed unless 
you voted the one way on the Constitution: Such 
monstrous injustice and inequality never offended the 
moral sense of freemen before in this country. Ican- 
not agree with the President, therefore, when he says: 
“Tt is impossible that any people could have pro- 
ceeded with more regularity in the formation of a 
Constitution than the people of Kansas have done.’ + 
The people of Kansas have not been allowed tu hold 
a fair, free, and full election at all, though the whole 
Constitution was pretended to be submitted to them. 
No not upon the part which the President says was 
alone submitted to them. 

You see, gentlemen, that I arrive at these facts from 
the face of the record—from: the schedule itself, I 
don’t go into Kansas for evidences of fraud or any 
other fact. [don’t go behind the schedule which is 
annexed to the Lecompton Constitution itself. It 
shows on its face a fact stronger than any proof, that 
the people did not vote—it shows that it was tmpos- 
sible for them to vote their sovereign will in a fair, 
free, and full election. Such an election cannot pos- 
sibly be held under such a schedule. This Congress 
is bound to look at. I am bound in certain cases to 
cause the seal of this State to be affixed to papers for 
the purpose of authentication. 'I haye no election. 
If the paper is proper to be cei tified, I must affix the 
seal. But suppose that in the act of authentication, 
by affixing the seal, it appears to me that there is a 
doubt even whether the paper is the act and deed of 
the pay it purports to be: Must I not inquire 
whether it be the act and deed of the party? If I 
affix authentication to what is not his, I may do him 
irreparable damage. But suppose that it appears on 
the face of the paper that it cowldn’t be his act and 
deed—that he was not left.a free agent. Am I bound 
to certify that to be his act and deed? Now, as I 
said in November, if the Convention had proclaimed 
this constitution, and sent it to Congress, without sub- 
mitting it at all to the people, then Congress would 
have had simply the evidence of the Convention, the 
representative and agent, that this was the authorized 
instrument of their principals—the people. Evi- 
dence to the contrary wouldn’t have appeared in the 
record and on the return itself. And we wouldn’t 
have been authorized, if you please, to go behind the 
return of the Convention, or to have taken evidence 
aliunde, or admitted a plea to matter -debars the 
record. But the Lecompton Convention submitted 
their Constitution to popular approval or disappro- 
val, ratification or rejection. It purports to be the 
act of the people—not of the Convention only, but of 
the people also. The Convention did not fully and 
finally adopt it, and this schedule shows that the 
people did not, because they could not as it was pro- 
posed. Itis, then, neither the act of the Convention 
nor of the people. It is, in fact, adopted by neither, 
and couldn’t be by the latter. 

If Congress received and adopts it asa State Con- 
stitution for Kansas under these circumstances, will 
not Congress be intervening to impose a Constitution 
upon a people wih is not theirs? Will they not 
arbitrarily intervéne to decide a question which be- 
longs to the people of Kansas alone—to all and all alike 
allowed by law to vote? Have all and all alike been 
allowed to vote? Were those who did vote allowed 
to vote against the Constitution as well as for’ it ? 

We are told that we are to shut our eyes to the re- 


cord. What evidence have we, then, that it is a Con- 
stitution at all? We are told, then, that this is not 
the time to raise the question, de facto, whether it is 
the act and deed of the people of Kansas When 
would be the time, when was the time, if it be not 
the time. now, to inquire whether this is a genuine 
Constitution of the people of Kansas, and whether it 
is or is not republican, when these, and these only are 
the questions before Congress ? 

Why, it is asked, has the issue of fact been delayed 
so long? I answer, how could the issue be made up 
before the returns were made, and the evidence ap- 
peared on the record submitted to Congress? x 

Ah! but we are told that it is ixeupedient to raise 
this question at a!l; that expediency requires Con- 
gress to decide the question. When was it morally 
determined that the policy of this nation should be 
governed by expediency rather than by justice or 
right? But what right has Congress to set up its de- 
crees of expediency over and above the sovereign 
rights of a people to free and fair election? Is expe- 
diency to be carried so far as to allow Congress to in- 
tervene so as to set its will over the will of the people 
of Kansas, or to substitute its will for theirs, and to 
give 2 minority Constitution to a majority? This 
would be intervention with a vengeance, in the teeth 
of non-intervention, so much exciuimed for by those 
who advocate this Constitution! 

But the President offers an inducement to the anti- 
slavery party in Kansas by saying: “If a.majority of 
of them” (the people of Kansas) “desired to abolish 


| domestic slavery within, the State, there is no other 


possible mode by which this can be effected so speed- 
ily, as by prompt admission.” This hint is somewhat 
dangerous in point of policy. It cuts both ways. It 
might be asked whether this commends itself to pro- 
slavery gentlemen who are advocating the “ prompt 
admission.” Some of them once repealed laws pro- 
tecting and establishing slavery in Kansas. They 
had better not make it too apparent in the South that 
“prompt admission” would most speedily unmake 
the slavery there which was restored by the Dred 
Scott decision But this was not the President’s fair 
meaning. He meant to say only that it was in his 
opinion the speediest way to obtaifl a fair vote by the 
people. In other words, Congress is to do a thing in 
order that it may be immediately undone! Why do 
it to be undone? Is Congress to give the Territory 
a Constitution obnoxious to a majority in order that 
that majority may have State sovereignty to put it to 
the tortures of its indignation ?. Why not rather allow 
the sovereign people directly and at once to select for 
themselves the form of government they prefer, in- 
stead of submitting to their passions an instrument 
which the argument admits they abhor? Would it 
be less trouble, or take less time, to refer the matter 
back to their decision, and to avoid the issues which 
might and would arise under an adopted and admitted 
constitution which undertakes to bind the sovereignty 
of the people not to change their form of Government 
before Anno Domini 1864? By authenticating this 
instrument by the arbitrary intervention of Congress, 
every sort of question of vested right and of bounden 
sovereignty would arise. By “leaving the people 
perfectly free to elect their own form of , government 
in their own way, without fear, force, fraud, or inter- 
vention, those, issues and worse would be avoided. 
The agitation in Kansas would be intense, to adopt 
this Lecompton instrument, and the excitement there 
would be roused in a new and more fearful form than 
ever, and remain still in Congress, the Cabinet, and 
the country universally. I proposed, on the con- 
trary, in my Tammany letter, that Congress should 
not decide the question of fact, but refer it back to 
the Territorial Legislature for submission under ter- 
ritorial law, to the whole of the legal voters, under a 
fair, free, and full election. gfhis was done both in 
the case of Wisconsin and ‘Michigan, under cases in- 
volving the principle of this case of reference and 
submission, but receives the State into the Union 
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provisionally—provided only that the constitution is 
the will of the people fairly and legally polled. 

And why impose this Constitution of a minority on 
a majority? Cui bono? Does any Southern man 
imagine that this is a practicable or sufferable way 
of making a slave State? Who believes now that 
Kansas will be made a slave State, or kept one for 
any time, by the admission of this Constitution? 
Who will carry a slave there now to become a bone 
of contention in a border war? the sport of v.olence 
and fraud and force like that which has so long en- 
dangered person and property, and political fran- 
chise, in that unhappy b:ttle-ground of sectional 
feuds? To what end is this thing to be! done, if 
speedily it is to be undone wita State authority, 
created to drive slave property from the Territory? 

We have proudly, heretofore, cortended only for 
equality and justice; but if this be wantonly done, 
without winniwg a stake—the power of a slave State 
thereby—it will be worse than vain, It will be- 
snatching power per fas aut nefas, to be lost 
“speedily” with the loss of something of far more 
worth than political votes—our moral prestige. If 
we are not willing to do justice, we can’t ask for 
justice; if we can’t agree to equality, we must expect 
to be denied it. Itis our bull goriog the anti-slavery 
6x. Suppose we had had a majority of slaveholders 
in that Territory ; suppose a minority of abolitionists 
had gotten the census and registry into their hands, 
and had kept fifteen out of thirty-four counties out of 
the Convention; suppose they had formed a Consti- 
tution with a clause prohibiting siayery, and had sent 
it to Congress without submitting it to a majority of 
the legal voters; or suppose they had submitted all 
parts of the Constitution to the popular vote, exe t 
the one clause prohibiting slavery, knowing it would 
be voted down if submitted to the majority of the 

eople; suppose such a “ boot on the other leg” had 

een submitted to Congress, and we had then heard 
the absoluteness of a Convention contended for by 
Black Republicans, demanding of Congress to sus- 
tain the doctrine of “legitimacy.” I tell you that 
every Southern man would have been in arms, and 
would be roused to the shedding of blood, rather 
than submit to Congress fastening upon a majority 
of pro-slavery people an arbitrary rescript of a mere 
Convention, unauthorized to proclaim its Constitu- 
tion without an express grant. This is the same 
principle, accompanied by trickery and fraud. “We 
are willing to do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us.” The Southern people ask for no in- 
justice—no inequality. 

Weare told that “prompt admission” of Kansas 
as a State will end the agitation in Congress and lo- 
calize it in Kansas, Whatis the Kansas question? 
Ts it local to Kansas? No. It never can be local 
again. It has pervaded all places and all classes in 
our country. Let Congress endorse this schedule of 
legerdemain, let the South insist on it, let the North- 
ern Democracy be required to consent to the injust- 
ice, and the precedent becomes of universal applica- 
tion and citation against us for all time. Not only 
will the example plead, but it will be a plea in con- 
tinuous cases of similar import and danger, rising 
successively as long as our vast territories to the 
Pacific shall be filling up. It comes up again and 
again, every year, from territories extending from 
Mesilla Valley to Dacotah. Flatter not ourselves, 
then, that any mode of adjustment will do because 
it is the “speediest” for Kansas. Iv is all essential 
that the settlement shall be just and right and equal. 
If not, it is sure to be mischievous to that party 
which has snatched power without right, and done 
wrong that good may come of it. Todo justice is 
always the best Pie: If all would “ demand only 
what is right and submit to nothing that is wrong,” 
injustice and oppression could never be perpetrated 
or tolerated. The ulterior effects of adopting the 
Lecompton Constitution, with its schedule’ annexed, 
will be worse than referring back the question to the 
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Territorial decision. — It will arraign this Administra- 
tion and the Democracy and the South for demand- 
ing more than is right, and for forcing resistance to 
wrong. It will be jagging the lion of a majority 
whilst the hand of a minority is in its mouth. It will 
return the chalice to our own lips when-the Kansas 
question again and again arises in North Texas, in 
New Mexico, in Masilia Valley and in all our bound- 
less domain of unsettled and fust settling territory. 
It will drive from us thousands of honest Democrats 
in the North, who can willingly stand by us for just- 
ice and equality, but who must leave us when we de- 
mand more and refuse justice and equality to others. 
It will raise the Black Republican flag over the Cap- 
itol in the next struggle for power, and that, then, 
will raise the last dread issue of union or disunion! 
Are not some aiming to drive us to such extremities 
as will raise that issue past being laid? 

For my part, gentlemen, I address you as the 
friend of Mr. Buchanan and his Administration. 
They have my best wishes and warmest friendship, 
and I would save both from danger and defeat. I 
trust in their pure and patriotic motives, but I regard 
much more the Democracy, the South, and the Union, 
and I am anxious for their fate. As for myself, I 
fear nothing when firmly standing on the right, in 
spite of friends and foes. ry 

I received your letter yesterday morning, and have 
written this in great haste, to be in time for the mail 
this evening. You will please see that it is cor- 
rectly published. I have not time to revise and con- 
dense 1t, * : 

ery truly, yours, 
: : HENRY A. WISE. 

To John W. Forney and others. 


FROM HON. R. J. WALKER, 


Late Governor of the Territory of Kansas. 
Hozoxgn, N. J., February 8, 1858. 

Dear Sir: In consequence of my absence from 
New York, I only heard a few moments since, that 
Monday, the eighth of this month, was fixed as the 
day for the meeting, at Philadelphia, of that portion 
of her indomitable Democracy opposed to forcing the 
Lecompton Constitution on the people of Kansas. I 
supposed it was later. My engagements at New 
York are so imperative as to prevent my absence 
from the city, but my whole heart will be with you on 
this oceasion. As a native of the glorious Keystone 
State, as a graduate of her noble University at Phila- 
delphia, where have been spent so many happy days 
of my youth and manhood, I look to this great meet- 
ing with the deepest interest. In your city stands 
the Hall of Independence, and there on the 4th of 
July, 1776, was first promulgated the great truth, 
that all free government is based upon “ the co: sent 
of the governed.” Let this truth be inscribed on your 
banners and written on your hearts. Let it be pro- 
claimed by ou that this great principle shall neither 
be evade: by technical, quibbles, nor subverted -by 
frauds and forgeries. 

The real question is this: Is the Lecompton con- 
stitution founded on the consent of the people of Kan- 
sas? You know it is not, and therefore any act of 
Congress adopting this constitution, is not admitting 
a State on the request of her people into the Union, 
in accordance with the language of the Federal com- 
pact, but forcing a State into the Union against her 
will. Such an act would be aclear violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, of State and popular 
sovereignty, of the Kansas and Nebraska bill, and 
of the fundamental principles of free government. 

May the noble Democracy of Rhiladelphia unfurl 
to the breeze the banner of self-govérnment, and under 
its folds, as one of the native sons of Pennsylvania, I 
will march with you in the ranks to the rescue of the 


liberties of our country. 
R. J. WALKER. 


Yours, truly, 
Colonel Jonn W. Forney. 


